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led by Lawrence in England; and the latter, | 
in miniature delineations, unsurpassed even 
by Robertson. 
Nor, shall we be considered inconsider- 
ately boastful, if we remember to name the 
talents of portrait painters, so deservedly 
conspicuous as a Sully and a Rembrandt 
Peale. The latter, in his late grand histori- 
cal painting of Bonaparte, has shown that 
his talents are not confined to portrait 
painting; and the former is, at least, known 
to his friends ‘to possess much ardour in 
the study of historical subjects, and may 
yet, if his health should support him, show 
us compositions in that department. 
But to return to the subject of this me- 
moir. 

Benjamin West, Esq. was born at Spring- 
| field, in Delaware county, in the state of 








introduced to all that was excellent in the 
arts. Thence he visited Florence, and pur- 
sued with ardour his further studies in the 
galleries and the palace of Pitti. Ever ea- 
ger in the search of the best masters, he 
successively visited Bologna, Parma, Man- 


| tua, Verona, and Venice, where he had am- 


ple opportunities of discerning the excel- 
lencies of the Caracci, Corregio, Julio Ro- 
mano, Titian and all of the celebrated in 
the Venetian and Lombard annals. Besides 
these, he also visited Genoa and Torin, 
where he found the best pieces of the Ita- 
lian and Flemish masters. 

The pieces which he executed whilst: in 
Italy, procured him the respect and friend- 
ship of all the professors and connoisseurs. 
But his labours were too unremitted and in- 
temperate; so that he was brought several 





Pennsylvania, in the year 1738. His ances- 
tors were of the society of friends, most of 
whom emigrated to that state with William 
Penn. 

His father, John West, however, did not 
emigrate from England, (Buckingham- 









‘ The subject of this memoir, rendered 
2 lustrious by his unrivalled and sublime 
1 genius in the highest branch of the most 
1 exalted art, has become more the subject 
’ of public interest and admiration, by the 
8 astonishing displays of his pencil, than by 
the vicissitudes or circumstances of his 

life, which being of that even and unob- 

trusive nature, which belonged to a well- 

spent domestic life, does not excite the in- 

terest of the public, nor require the notice 

of the biographer. 

It is intended, therefore, chiefly to ‘limit 

this memoir to his history as a painter, 

: though not without some mention of his 
pas: origin and family history, particularly as 
his his dirth is that circumstance, which may 
ated justly most gratify and flatter the feelings 
ning of Americans:—Indeed, as Americans, 
nten- though we be much inferior to Europe in 
rhicla the patronage and promotion of the arts, 
we may indulge an honest pride in believ- | 

ames ing ourselves inferior to no nation, in the 
; subs intellectual and physical means, if we con- 
-gub- sider the recent origin of our country itself. 
Already we have surpassed England her- 

e city self in some of the mechanic arts witness 
a oe the unrivalled successful operation of steam- 
— engines: but even in the refined art, te 
tion which the present subject more immedi- 
“ill be ately leads us, self-applause may be tolera- 
ted, since the skill of American artists has 

ribers received the highest commendation of Eng- 
all ree land and of the world. We may name with 
ld admissible exultation, two American ar- 
f Hel- tists abroad, such as Copely and Trumbull, 
it, second in historical printing only to West 





ia Re- 
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himself: whilst at home, we have a Stuart 
and a Trott,* equal in portrait paintings to 
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shire,) till about the year 1714-15. He set- 
tled in Pennsylvania, where he married and 
brought up ten children, the youngest of 
whom is our present Mr. West. 

As early as the age of sixteen, Mr. West 





times to the extremest debility of health, 
Yet even in his seasons of confinement and 
sickness, the ardour of his genius could 
| not repose, and his passion was stil] in- 
dulged even while confined on his bed, by 
suspending over it a. painting frame con- 
structed for the purpose. 

From Italy he visited by a tour through 
France, but chiefly at Paris, all that was 
worthy of his observation and study, in the 
French school. And in the year 1763, he 











had given the world strong assurance of 
his future greatness. For even at that time 
\he had fufficient encouragement to induce 
| him to embrace the art of painting as a pro- 
| fession. Before he had attained the age of 21, 
‘he had already extended his fame, 
‘the spcimens of his skill in portrait and 
| historical sub ects had spread over his own 
and the neighbouring states. 

In 1760, when but 21 years of age, he 


! 





any in Europe. The former, scarcely equal- 








* Mr. Trott may be called the untutored child 
of nature, having drawn his powers entirely from 
his own original genjus. He indeed, in latter life, 
has had the vpportunity of studving under Stuart; 




















and his diploma, awarded by that great master, is, | 





| Michael Angelo, and Poussin; and through 


\ the friendship of Lord Grantham, he was ' 


) that “ he is the best and closest imitator, that has 
| ever attempted to copy him.” 





and | 


}embarked for Italy, to improve himself in| 
| the study of those master pieces which that 
country afforded. At Rome he became ac- | 
/quainted with Raphael Mengs, and Pom- | 
i pio Baltoni, as well as with the works of | 


left the continent for London. In visiting 
England and secing the best performances 
of its ablest masters, it was Mr. West’s 
purpose to still better qualify himself for 
practising with renown on his return to his 
native country: but after making his visits 
|} to Oxford, Blenheim, Bath, Storehead, 
Fonthil, Wilton, Windsor, &c. &c. puinte. 
ing several pictures, which, at the advice 
of sir Joshua Reynolds, were exhibited be- 
fore the society of arts, he received such 
| distinguished applause, and such marked 





| solicitation to remain in England, as deters 
| mined him to take up his final residence in 
London. 

In 1765, Mr. West was made a director 
of the society of arts; and on the creation 
of the royal academy in 1768, he was 
\ named by the king to draw up that plan of © 


if 
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the institution which was then adopted. His 
first painting exhibited on the opening of 
the Academy in 1769, was the picture of 
Regulus, which was the first he had done 
under the patronage of the king. 

Under the royal favour and the concur- 
ring sentiments of admiring artists, Mr. 
West now had a support which enabled 
him to follow without restraint or controul 
the entire bent of his genius. Soon after, 
therefore, came cut his pictures of Agrip- 
pina, Hannibal, Wolfe, and Penn. The fine 
prints engraved by. Woollett from these, 
still more aided the circulation, and spread 
the fame of the painter over Europe and 
America. 

Whilst we contemplate Mr. West as 
possessing all, the philosophy of painting, 
we. must also regard him in thesamiable 
character of a moral painter. All his sub- 
jects, therefore, are such as mest dignify 
and support religion, philosophy and mor- 
ality. Before the time of West, it had been 
the hereditary prejudice of artists to con- 
ceive that modern dresses. could not sus- 
tain a picture, where heroism and dignity 
should prevail. Nothing but Roman or 
Greek dresses. could be tolerated: but the 
pictures of Wolfe and Penny, being a boid 
departure from prescribed forms, has form- 
ed a mew era in the art, and has caused a 
tetal revolution and innovation in the dres- 
ses of historical figures not only in England, 
but throughout the world. He has there- 
fore been called in France, as well as cer- 
tified in England, to be the “ Reviver of 
the dignity of historical painting.” 

In 1791, Mr. West on the death of sir 
Joshua Reynolds, succeeded him as presi- 
dent of the royal academy. In his official, 
as well as in his private capacity, he has 
ever been the munificent and ready patron 
of rising genius; and, whilst his own fame 
has been regularly rising, he has ever held 
out a fostering hand to all his cotempora- 
ries. 

The history of Mr. West from his ap- 
pointment in the academy, to the present 
time, is nothing but unremitted diligence 
and increased success in his profession. 
‘The annals of the art, have no parallel with 








‘him for extent, diversity, and number of 


subjects; so that indeed a detailed catalogue 
of those known to the public, would amount 
to several hundred. 

But, great as West hag been, it would 
seem that, at the advanced age of seventy- 


‘three, he still has new energies, which the 


world had not witnessed, but for their pre- 
sent display in that “ wonder of the world,” 
as his cotemporaries have delighted to call 
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healing the sick in the Temple.”* This 
chef d’ouvre.of himself, and of the art, has 
been, indeed, changed from its original 


purpose of a.gift to the Pennsylvania How 
‘pital, to a placé in the’ new “ National In- 


stitution” in- London: but, Gf that mind, 


‘which for a great and deservethobject, could 


summon energies to his aid, which were 
before unknown to himself, why may we 
rot trust his assurgnce, that a second pic- 


ture, (and not a-mere copys) will have ex- 


cellencies, which his fertile genius may 
enable him to add. The letters from Mr. 
Coates and Mr. Hunt, who have seen the 
progress of the new picture, and have heard 
the promises of the venerable artist, give 
every assurance of an equal, if not a superi- 
or gift. To their testimonies, we are pleas- 
ed to add the opinion of so distinguished 
painter as Mr. Robertson, with which we 
shall close this article.t 

“Mr. West’s picture here, (London, 26 
April, 1811) is the wonder of the world 
it is truly gratifying to see the enthusiasm 
of the venerable president. eclipsing in ar- 
dour and enthusiasm the youngest enthusi- 
aSt in the art. His spirits are revived and 
sustained by the honours he receives; and 
his mind is invigorated for the production 
of still higher excellencies. He has now 
made considerable progress in the second 
picture, J cannot call it a copy; for as soon 
as he had drawn it in slightly, the first was 
sent to. the institution, and the second must, 
like the first, be produced from the ener- 
gies and resources of his own mind.” 

—_——2_ +e 
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CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 


THE MYSTERIOUS. MONK, 
A TALE, 


CHAPTER IX: 
Dare but to touch her, 
And Pll rend you, singly, limb from limb! 
C. J. Ingersol. 
The gnief that is not loud, 
Whispers the o’er fraught heart and bids it break! 
Shukspeare. 
Our hero and his fair charge had now 
travelled a considerable distance without 


* For a more minute description of which, we 
refer our readers to the “ Select Reviews of Liter- 
ature, for August.” 

t For a knowledge of this letter, we are indebt- 
ed to the “Select Reviews of Literature and Spirit 
of Foreign Magazines,” published by John F. Wat- 
son. A work which, for interesting and polite liter- 
ature, is probably, not equalled in our country. In 
the October No. of this MiseeHany, ( just out) we 
have read avery pleasing memoir of Mr. West, 
and have viewed. with pleasure, a most admirable 


it, the grand historical painting: of “ Christ J likeness of him, done by Edwin 




















meeting with any adventure. They were 
still in the forest and had now almost be- 
gan to despair of reaching the Cottage of 
Minda before day-light. While they ponder- 


‘ed on their unfortunate destiny, a distant 


beatn of light broke through the darkness 
and filled their bosoms with apprehension, 
lest it should be the torch of their pur- 
suers. They stood motionless with terror, 
but observing that it was stationary, their 
fear gradually subsided, and they resolved 
to direct their footsteps towards it, and én- 
deavour to gain shelter for the night, and 
information as to the part of the country 
they were in. They now quickened their 
pace and found that it proceeded from a 
cottage that appeared to be situated on the 
banks of ariver, the waters of which they 
could plainly hear dashing against the shore. 
They now approached the door and Filori- 
val knocked. : 

A hoarse voice within cried: 

“Ts it you Alcanzor?” 

“ We are unfortunate strangers,” replied 
Florival, “ that have lost our way through 
the gloom of the forest and crave the friend- 
ly shelter of your cottage, until morning.” 

“ Are there many men of you?” demand- 
ed the same rough voice. 

«“ But one,” returned Fiorival, “ and a 
hapless female. Surely you will not be so 
inhuman, as to refuse us a shelter?” 

“« No, no,” answered. the person from with- 
in, at the same time opening the door. “Not 
so bad as that, though we are very cautious 
in these parts, since the Moorish Corsairs 
often visit us.” 

The travellers were now admitted to the 
comforts of a cheering fire and a good meal 
was spread before them, of which they ate 
sparingly, particularly. Florival, who had 
prudence enough, after so long an absti- 
nence, not to injure himself by the indul- 
gence of immoderate appetite. After the 
meal was over, Florival requested his host 
to inform him what he meant by the visits 
from the moors, which he talked. 

“Can it be possible,” said the youth, 


“that they come so far up our rivers? they 


have I believe never reached as far as the 
Castle of Altenheink” 

“ Altenheim!” replied the old man, “ why 
you are five leagues, below Altenheim.” 

*“ And upon the same river?”* demanded 
Florival. 

«“ To be sure,” returned the host. “ But 
come, do tell us how you came to have 
that chain around you, and how my young 
lady came to be with you at this time of 
night.” 

Florival hesitated,» but upon receiving: 
the consent of Amelia, immediately related 








their adventures. The old man sagedecd 


his knowledge and hatred of Pandoifo, and 
added. 

«“ Methinks I have seen that face before; 
but as many years have passed since, I 
may be mistaken.” 

Florival was surprised but requested all! 
the information of his host which he had it 
in his power to grant, concerning the situa- 
tion of the country and the nearest and most 
secure rout to Altenheim. This he promised 
to comply with in the morning, but begged 
them to take some rest after the fatigue they 
must necessarily have undergone. He then 
went to the foot of a flight of stairs and ha- 
ving called his wife aid daughter, by the 
names of Barbara and Bertha, our fugitives 
presently saw descend a woman of an appear- 
ance as uncouth as her husband’s, followed by 
a beautiful girl, whose countenance wore 
the most interesting simplicity. 

“Come wife,” said the old man, “you 
must resign your bed to the lady, and you, 


Bertha, yours to the young squire here.| 


They both have escaped from bad hands and 
having wandered four or five leagues out of 
their way, have rate the shelter of our cot- 
tage, until morning.” 

The woman expressed her entiéfectiah: 
and the daughter only answered by a sigh 
Fiorival noticed the melancholy of the sweet 
girl and, looking alternately at the father and 
mother, he felt something like suspicion of 
their intentions dart upon his mind. He how- 
ever forebore to express it, Jest it should irri- 
tate his host and terrify Amelia. He hit upon 
an expedient at length, and Amelia having 
been conducted up stairs by Barbara, as he 
was retiring led by Bertha, he turned to the 
old man and said: 

“ My good friend, from what you said con- 
cerning the moors, I have been wondering 
who the Alcanzor you addressed me as, can 
be. Alcanzor is a moorish name.” 

The old man was confused and Florivai’s 
suspicions were confirmed. At length the 
host said, that Alcanzor was a neighbor of 

















his, whose wife was sick, and whom he had | 


requested to come for Barbara, if she got} 


worse during the night. Fiorival was not sat- 
isfied with this reply, but without uttering a 
word, followed Bertha, determining howev- 
er to use the utmost vigilance. When they 
reached the chamber, Bertha placed a lamp 
in the chimney, when Florivai requested her 
to take it away; she advanced towards him, 
and seizing him by the hand, said, in hurri- 
- ed tones, 
“ Let it remain, sleep not, that door, opens 
to the lady’s chamber; beware of danger; 
Alcanzor is a Moor and a robber.” 


ap oie Saas 


Thus saying she withdrew, leaving Flori- 


\ 
/ 
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val overwhelmed with astonishment and ter- 
ror. He knew not what to do, but at least re- 
solved to warn Amelia of any dangers that 
might surround them. He accordingly open- 
ed the door with care and found Ameiia lay- 
ing dressed on the bed and in profound slum- 
ber. 

“ Amelia, my love,” he said in a low voice, 
“ awake!” 

Amelia immediately unclosed her eyes and 
demanded of Florival the reason of arousing 
her. 


“Speak lower, my love,” said he. “ We 
are surrounded by danger. Arise and come 
into my chamber.” 

The maid got up in the utmost terror and 
was about to follow Fiorival when, by the 
light of the lamp which he brought into the 
room he perceived a large rapier, in- 
crusted with blood, and a brace of pistols 
hanging against the wall. 

“Tt will be at least prudent,” said he, “ to 
provide against extremes, and these appear 
as if providentially sent.” 

He accordingly took them down and pla- 
ced the pistols in the beit that was around 
his body, after he had removed the chain 
that was attached to it. They now entered 
Bertha’s chamber, and Florival, closing the 
door as softly as possible, informed Amelia 
of the warning he had received from the girl. 
She would have had him immediately quit 
the cottage, but he represented to her the im- 
possibility of avoiding the -robbers, shouid 
they have any ill intention, and that an ab- 
rupt departure would but awaken suspicion. 
He thought it best therefore to trust to pro- 
vidence and his own resolution for protec- 
tion, adding, 

‘ They shall not harm you, my love, 
while Florival exists.” 

He now persuaded her to lie down and 
endeavour to compose her feelings and 
recruit her strength, in case any immediate 
cause should require exertion. Amelia 
complied with his request, but could not 
sleép, while he sat down by a window that 
looked into the river. He sat for some time 
leaning upon his hand and ruminating upon 
the strange events that had passed, and re- 
volving in his mind the probable fate that yet 
attended him, when he was aroused by a 
sound which he thought. was that of the 
dashing of oars. He ‘looked out and could 
plainly distinguish, by the light of the moon, 
a small boat coming towards the shore, in 
which there was five men dressed in moor- 
ish habits, and completely armed. They now 
landed and advanced -owards the cottage. 
One was a man of ‘amazing stature and of 


a noble and dignified appearance. This, he | 


concluded, was Alcanzor, nor was he de- 





ceived. Presently they knocked at the door 
and the cottager demanded to know it if 
was Alcanzor. 

“ It is I,” answered the tall moor,” open 
the door Jaspar.” 

“ Softly, softly,” cried Jaspar, as 
opened it, we have lodgers to night.” 

“ Indeed!” rejoined Alcanzor, “ are “on 
worth the trouble?” 

“ Marry but there will be no trouble at 
all,” replied Jaspar. “ There is not much 
gold, but there is a delicate bit of female 
loveliness that will suit your Moorish 
stomach.” 

“ A woman?” cried Alcanzor. 

“ And a young squire,” said Jaspar, “ that 
bears her company.” 

“Ifhe be poor,” cried Alcanzor, “ let 
him go way ha will, but the lady shall 
along with me.’ 

“ And he on rejoined Jaspar, “ if it be 
only for my safety. He belongs to Altenheim 
and if suffered to return I am undone. 
You know we never kill unless urged by 
necessity and therefore if you dont take him, 
t s dagger—” ; 

“ Enough,” said Alcanzor, “ he shall go, 
and in Barbary perhaps he may bring a 
thousand sequins.” 

“ Barbary!” cried the woman, “ why do 
you mean to go to Barbary?” 

“ Aye, aye, dame,” returned the moor, 
“ I have this trip taken several fine priso- 
ners, as well as gold, and mean to. visit 
Africa once more to dispose of them. Here,” 
continued he, “ here is your share of the 
|plunder, for providing us with provisions 
and protection, while on shore.” 

He now threw several heayy purses on 
the table and called for refreshment. 

Amelia had heard every word that pas- 
sed, and trembling with fear, arose and pla- 
ced herself by Florival. Again the conversa- 
tion below was renewed, and our hero — 
and heroine were the subjects. 

“ Is she handsome?” asked Alcamene. 

“ Beautiful!” replied Jaspar. 

“ Not so handsome as you think, Jaspar,” 
said his wife, gruffly, “ but you are always 
praising other women.” 

“ Come, come, dame,” cried the Moor, 
“ no cavelling, ne these things und then 
for our guests.’ 

The things were now taken away and AL 
canzor said, they had better secure the lady’ 
first, lest in the cofusion of taking care of 
her attendant, she should escape. This coun- 
sel was adopted and the unhappy. fugitives§ 
heard them ascending the chamber of Bar- 
bara. A. 
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‘ There is but one way remaining,’ cried; 
Floriyal, “ place yourself upon the bed my 










. the impropriety of our distrust, and to prove 


co 


) for many of our calamities. 


| be amiss, (although it may appear foolish, to 
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love, and I will defend you to the last.” 
Amelia in terror,obeyed him, and Flor- 


‘ival placed himseif close to the door that 


communicated with the other chamber. 
Presently he heard them in the next room, 
and Jaspar exclaimed: 

‘She is not here. By my faith the rogue 
has a nice taste and has taken her to himself; 
but we'll soon disturb them.” 





scarcely entered the chamber when the | 
rapier of Florival cleft his head assunder, | 
and he fell dead without a groan. A Moor 
now entered and received his death from 
one of the pistols. The other four then rush- 
ed forward with Alcanzor at their head. Flo- 
val levelled the second pistol at him when | 
one of his men in rushing forward received | 
the ball through his head which was intend- | 
ed for his master. Florival now attacked the 
remaining three and sacrificed another 
to his fury, before he was disarmed and 
‘secured. . 


So saying. he opened the door, but had | 
1 
| 
} 


} 


(To be continued.) 
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Our doubts are traitors, 


| 








| it is termed, never can be his. Hereupon he | 








And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. 


There is scarcely any point within the 


man by unwearied perseverance may not | 
s . . . . ; 
attain. It is therelore certain that as it re- 


_gards our absolute wants there is nothing 


that will defy the limited exertions of indus- 
try and patience. We however find attached | 
to the character of mankind, either a dispo- | 
sition unreasonably sanguine, or unreasona- | 
bly timid; timidity takes the lead, for after | 
having met with a few disappointments the | 
most firm among us are apt to resign them- | 
selves to apathy. This would by no means | 
be the case, were it not that those who are | 
buoyed up by hope are apt to think every 
thing within their reach, and that they have 
only to stretch out their hand and grasp 
whatever is desirable. This portion is little 
removed in point of happiness above those 
who are in the first instance under the do- 
minion of fear. Each of them is alike in 
error, but-as both converge towards the 
same centre, it is my intention to investigate 


that to this distrust alone are we indebted | 


As it is generally the first thing that en- 
gages he attention of the young, it may not 


Shakspeare. 


} 


} 
{ 
} 
i 
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| is no less produced on many of our wishes 


, Modern etiquette, and novel writers’ accep- 


| out having broken the seal. Our good youth 


' 


compass of human comprehension, which | 








those philosophers whose unbending coun- 


tenances condemn all that does not tend to | 
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stiffen the sinews, and freeze the vein of | 
cheerfulness,) to observe the effect of } 
this timidity, in love. The youthful swain 

perceives a handsome face belonging to one 
of the opposite sex, and he covets it; he | 
conceits that the object of his desire is all 
perfection, that her mind is the mirror of 
goodness, that purity chills her bosom but | 
that compassion warms her heart; he blends || 


= 


together charms opposite, and incompatible 
with each other; in short he conceits ten \ 
thousand finer things than a sedate. old | 
bachelor could express were he to think 
forever. This incomparable dulcinea is very | 
possibly in a situation in life more elevated | 
than our hero; he of course (for “ love has | 
a thousand fears”) looks at the worst side of | 
the picture, and ina very short time is fully 


convinced that the object of his affection, as 


sinks into despondence; or he may perhaps | 
after considerable exertion muster up reso- | 
lution enough to write her a billet-doux. 


tance rencer it absolutely necessary that the 
ady should return the lover his letter with- 


construes this into her excessive modesty, 
aud immediately resigus all hope of becom-. 
ing possessed of the fair, when if he had only 
been possessed of foresight and resoiution, 
we have small room to doubt of his having 
ultimately succeeded. These ideas are net 
chimerical, they are exemplified daily; they 
are not to be laughed at, for we very often 
see the most serious consequences result 
from things equally unphilosophical. 

But it is not my intention to confine my- 
self to this only; for the effect complained of 


than the one here relerred to. If for exam- 
ple, a young man be about setting forth in 
the pursuit of a livelihood, being “ free 
from the minor’s tether,” he is apt to paint 
innumerable difficulties; to fancy terrific 
dangers; to see on ail sides around him, his 
horizon enveloped in clouds, and above 


+ 





him his firmament hung with darkness. Is 
he a mechanic, and without friends? he 
thinks he will never be able to procure a sub- 
sistance; he thinks there is already asuperflu- 
ous number of his profession; thet he will be 
unable to make a beginning, and be finally 
reduced to starvation. Would he but reflect 
on the proportionate increase of population, 
and the dependence of society on itself, or 
of man on man, these doubts and apprehen- 
sions would not arise; would he but reflect 
on the advantages of merit, if he were indus- 
trious and honest he wouid find nothing that 
should daunt him. 








Or if he be a merchant, and about to em- 


Te 


bark on tue sea of manhood he sees storms 
gathering before him; he sees commerce 
beset by dangers, and his prospect which 
might once have been brilliant, is overshad- 
owed and confined by anticipated glooms. 


| There again nothing perhaps is necessary 


but firmness; not expectation founded on 
rash conjectures but undeniable data, not a 


| firmness which operates at first view com- 


manding, but sinks hastily when trodden 
upon by the gigantic foot of misfortune; not 
a firmness that can be ‘intimidated, but one 
that will smile amid approaching calamaties; 
one that instead of yielding to the attacks of 
insolent apprehension, thinks but of con- 
quest. If possessed: of this quality, and its 
natural attendant perseverance, he has no- 
thing to be alarmed at; it is in every station 
of life alike necessary, and in every station, 
when employed, alike successful. 

Thus then it is; the man who is possessed 
of a temper at the same time accomodating 
and bold, who without being overbearing, 
confides sufficiently in his own ability, will 
seldom fail; while he who is given to tim- 
idity and doubt, will most generally fall 
short of his object. In nothing is this per- 
severance and self confidence, (not self con- 
ceit) more necessary than as it regards ac- 
quirements n science; had Johnson been 
one of the victims of this dist®ist, our lan- 
guage would not now have been under such 
vuoble regufations, and our literature would 
have been in all probability still far from re- 
finement. Were there no minds among us 
but what were shackled by its chains, we 
would be doomed to tread in old and beaten 
paths, and even to stumble on an uninter- 
rupted plain; instead of elevated excursions, 
the human fancy would grovel in the dust 
upimproving and unimproved. 

Whatever profession we may embrace 
industry and fierseverance should be our 
great and leading principles, they will keep 
all “ treacherous doubts” from insulting us; 
they will dispel the glooms which may have 
confined our view, they will illuminate the 
surrounding prospect, they will teach us 
not to fear the frowns of fortune and will 
finally in every rational undertaking lead us 
to assured success. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
HUMANITY. 

Humanity is one of the greatest qualities 
that can adorn the human mind, for without 
it, man would be reduced to a station lower 
than that of the brutes. It is a virtue which 
should possess and actuate every breast; and 
it is a principle which has been revered and 
observed in all ages. It has been known to 
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exist among savafres, though they are gen- 
erally supposed to be destitute of the least 
spark of it. 

It has happened that when the principles 
of humanity have not been early incalculated 
and impressed upon the mind, it has become 
in the end delighted with scenes of cruelty. 
How comes it that we so often see children 
tormenting and killing poor harmless insects? 
Is it not owing to their want of this exalted 
virtue which their parents have never instil- 
led into them? the neglect of it will lead 
them by degrees to commit greater cruelties 
and may eventually tend to deprive them of 
the least regard for virtue or humanity. 

No nation has been so disgraced as to en- 
tirely disregard this most distinguishing trait. 
In the wars which have harrassed the world 
we have occasionally seen some vestiges of 
it. And the cruelties of the contending na- 
tions have been circumscribed by the influ- 
ence which it possesses over the minds of 
mankind. ‘That conqueror who can spurn at | 
the idea of humanity, and of sparing the | 
effusion of human blood, and who gluts his 
voracious appetite by the wanton distruction , 
of his fellow creatures, is accounted a mon- 
ster in the eyes of the world. Many of this 
class has the world produced, and they have 
always been viewed with the utmost detesta- 
tion. The vites of men have not gone to 
such a pitch as to entirely suppress every 
sentiment of feeling and compassion for one 
another. The human mind, though naturally 
prone to wickedness, is not destitute of hu- 
manity. Instances have proved this assertion, 
the late destructive fires at Charleston and 
Newburyport have excited that liberality and 


compussion in our citizens which has so long 
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For the Repertory. | Your well earn’d plaudits shall reward the deed.454 


THE PROPITIATION | The lank fiend thus and thus the joyful king, 


BOOK IV. 
(Continued.) 
ARGUMENT. 

Belial expresses his joy at the last prospect of suc- 
cess, and requests Moloch to name one of the fiends 
Sor the embassy; Reply of Moloch; Envy is chosen. 
who prepares for his departure, when Mammon ad- 
vises that the whole visit Judea and employ their | 

attributes for the attainment of their end; This is 


The Jews 


being in council, Satan and Envy hasten to the 


where Satan suffered his last defeat; 


vision. 

He ceased, when Belial, of the clan most wise, 
Rears his tall form and thus transported cries: 400 
** O! gentle hope, that chasest our despair, 

With eyes so smiling and with mien so fair; 

Welcome once more to this delighted breast, 

I meet thee like the sparrow meets her nest; 404 

Who, long had wandered from the fragrant wood; 

Where on some tree the straw built mansion stood: 

Or like the tiger, howling on the air, 

Who long had prowl’d to seek his lonely lair, 

The opening at a distance now descries, 

Roars with new joy and to the cavern flies! 410 

Thou point’s bright hope to the long wish’d for goal, 

And pour’st a furious pleasure o’er my soul. 

Now, gallant princes, now the hour has come, 

A new born aera in our dreadful doom; 

An aera unexpectecy long disired; 

With hate increased be all your bosoms fired; 

In frantic dance your long lost rapture tell, 

And let your souls with thoughts of vengeance 
swell. 

Methinks, e’en now I see the Saviour die, 


415 





characterized them. Too much praise can 
not be given for their prompt and willing | 
attention to relieve the distressed sufferers. 
Humanity by such continual and uninter- 
rupted wars in Europe, appears almost to 
have left that convulsed quarter of the globe 
Death and destruction have almost effaced 
every image of it, and desoluted Europe af- 
fords the most striking picture of the want 
of its useful influence. The fair form of na- 
ture has almost left the uncultivated soils of | 
Portugal and Spain, and humanity with hor- 
ror shrinks back at the sight. The mind is 
Jost in astonishment at the dreadful progress 
which is made by cruelty, and wonders why |, 
man delights in the destruction of his fellow 
man. HUMANUS. 


—— 

Conversation between two broom makers. 
Tom, how do you make out to sell your 
brooms so much cheaper than I do when I 
steal every stick of wood I make use of? Oh, 
suid Tem, f steal my brooms ready made. 
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And cold, unpitied, unbefriended, lie: 420 
I see the spear his pendent body tear, 

And hear the cries of anguish on the air. 

O! joyful sounds, as loud as thunder roll, 

And play sweet music to my list’ning soul; 424 


The pang that writhes the Christ when he expires, 


Gluts me with vengeance for hell’s angry fires! 
Say, my compeers, who undertakes the deed, 

T’ inspire the Jews till the Redeemer bleed? 
Speak Moloch thou, and who soe’er you say, 

Of all our host, is ready to obey. 450 
My sWelling breast with equal vengeance burns, 
And equal hate the sullen fiend returns; 

But I disdain such servile means t’employ, 


| E’en man’s acurst Redeemer to destroy 


Slaughter and blood are Moloch’s chief delight,435 
Those dread attendants on the furious fight: 
Yet for a while 1 lay my purpose by, 

And with the wishes of our king comply; 
Forsake my shield, against our cunning foes, 
That stoop to art, an equal art oppose; 

But for myself, the work IT cannot share, 

No soft insinuating power I bear; 

Let cunning Envy act the glorious part, 

And make his power pervade through every heart. 
The task be mine, pale, resticss Envy cries, 445 
To counteract tiie purpose of the skics; 

If I should fail the fault be all my own, 

And mine the suff’ring and the shame alone! 

But if, ye mighty warriors, 1 succeed, 


440 


| Counting his heaps, regardless of the state; 


) Go, Envy, go outspread your spreading wing; 
| No fault will we attribute if you fail, 


But swelling praises if you should prevail. | 
Nor praises only but a glorious fame 

Will ever wait on Envy’s growing name. 
Now while rash pleasure from his eyeballs glares, 
Ungencrous Envy for his flight prepares; 

When meagre Mammon, who in silence sate, 
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46) 
Now raised his eyes and prayed the fiends give ear 
The just advice he would bestow to hear; 





assented to, they leave Hell and alight on the hill | 


hall, while Somnus is directed to shut the senses of | 


Judas in sleep and Mammon to appear to him in | 


This roused the attention of the bustling clan, 
|, Who listen’d while the fury thus began: 

| Friends in ambition, breth’ren in dispair, 
Adopt my council if it best appear; 

| If not reject it, but awhile bestow, 


465 


| Your gentle patience, that advice te know. 
Let not one spirit undertake this deed 

Of dreadful moment, if you would succeed; 
Not Envy only, chieftains, can stubdue, 

And guide the passions of the stubborn Jew, 
Pride and Ambition must with him along; 
And I too, Mammon must be with the throng. 
Far be from me the unfiendlike part to cast 
One curst reflection or bright Envy blast, 

But trust me, friends, it every soul requires, 
Whose bosom unrelenting vengeance fires. 
Then let us all our posts awhile forsake, 

And to Judea flight immediate take; 

There let each fiend his attributes employ, 
But to one fearful purpose, to destroy. 

So shall each one the toilsome effort bear, 
And if we conquer each the glory share. 
Searce ceased the fiend when answering plaudits 
broke, 

And acquiescence to his well bespoke. 
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Prepare, ye chiefs, the exulting mmeeech | cries, 

On wings of wrathful fury to arise, 

Two years of triumph nearly now have pass'd, 

Haste jet the second be the Saviour’s last; 

This pregnant year a year of joy shall be, 

To you, my daring warriors, as to me; 

Jesus no more, who every hope devours, 

Mankind unfriended, may again be ours. 

So spoke the king and instant at the word, 

The sounds of preparation loud are heard; 
Hach leaves his shield, his breast with armour round, - 

He but secures, his snaky sandles bound 

Over each foot, which bears a dismal wing; 

‘Yo aid the fury in his fearful spring. 

The word was given and now the flight began 

Led by the king and Moloch in the van. 

Next came black Envy, next Ambition came; 

Then Ashteroth, unblushing fiend of shame: 

With her emasculated Chemos flew, 

Che most detested of the hcliish crew; 

And next did graceful Belial appear, 

fo lead the countless numbers of the rear, 

Then follow’d Creeshnoo the deep ranks beliind, 

With him the hateful Joss of China join’d, §19 

Then next came he who raised the Tempter’s 

wrath, 

Yagon the huge, the loathsome sin of Gath. 

And after all the meagre Mammon came, 

Whose way, with riches clogged, was slow and 

lame. 
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These, had he yielded to Apollyon’s mind, ~~ $1 
‘suarded by Cerberus, had been left behind, 
Hut then all Hell kad urged hie flight in vain, 


Mammon must ever with his heaps remain; 
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Scarce had they rested ere the monarch cried: 


- "The rest remain upon this lofty hill, 


-And now he stops beneath the olive shade. 


‘Exert thy power to tempt him to his fall 


“Think that the effort of his pregnant night, 


_Hear, nor permit your soul to feel appal, 


When sober Somnus, on his errad sent, 


The hell forged fetters held, or ail in vain, 
‘Had sieep endeavoured to enforce her chain; 
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Sooner with life the meagre fiend would part, 52.) 
Than jose his goid, for dearer to his heart. 

On the tall mountain, where dishonour’d flight 
Last shamied the ‘Tempter, all the legions light; 
The hill that trembled with his guilt before, 

With tenfold guilt now tottered tenfold more. 525 


Welcome thou spot that dash’d my towering pride, 
Here on the hill from whence before I fell, 








And lure the rising conscience to lie still. 

Now through the air the formless vision spread, 
And fluttered fraudful o’er Iscar.ot’s head. 

Dream on, cried Mammon, wretched Judas dream, 
Be cheating wealth, deluding Christ thy theme; 
Come fearful vision, now exert thy power, 

And a:id pale Mammon is this glorious hour. 

So spoke the fiend, the vision then began, ; 





1 stand the sovereign of victorious hell. 

'rremble Redeemer, then the conqueror thou, 
But here I stand the haughty victor now; 530 
And see, brave chiefs, the Jews in close debate, 
Now council measures, urged by cruel hate, 

To rob the Saviour of his life, and give 
Themselves with us in endless giief to live. 

See how the ball is throngh’d, my chiefs, away535 
And bloody conquest greet our hopes to day. 

But soft, grey twilight from the brook now flies, 
And the dark mists of night in haste arise: 
The moon now rises from the transient grave, 
And looks portentous o’er the angry wave! 
Myself and Envy will now seek the hail, 

‘To guide the ponderings of the Jews while all 
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‘Ready to act the purpose of our will. 

‘That done, Iscariot next demands our care, 
And him to urge, pale Mammon be thy share; 
But sec half way the traitor meets his fate, 
Yonder he stalks to aid our deadly hate, 
Guilt and dissatisfaction on his brow, 

He treads the ground with hurried step, and now 
Starts as a basilisk had struck his view, 551 | 
‘lo look pale death the silent darkness through. 
Now he looks rownd in terrible despair, 

While rage and envy from his eye balls glure; 
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555 
Now on the ground his weary form is laid; 

Haste, drowsy Somnus o’ex his senses creep, 

And hold the rebel in the bands of sleep; 

While thou, dread Mammon, to his mental sight, 
Appear in airy vision of the night; 560 


And bear the traitor to the Jewish hall; 

There will myself and powrful Envy be, 

To inspire the council and to welcome thee. 

Ten thotusand hopes are swelling in my breast,565 
Which till the deed is done can have no rest; 
Nerve Envy, Mammon, nerve with rage your hearts, | 
‘Think on our wrongs and well perform your parts; | 


Must or advance us or destroy us quite; 570 

Jesus or we this night must rise or fall. 

Tnen fall the Saviour, while the affrighted skies 

With looks of anguish see our heroes rise- 

Now for the terrible attempt, he said, 

And with wan Envy from the mountain fied, 

To where in close assembly sat the Jews, 

A deadly potion in their breasts v infuse. 
Now the first watch of night had midway flown; 

The darkness drear, the wandring pathway lone, | 
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His silent way to guilty Judas bent; 
Follow’d by Mammon to concert the wile, 
Plyent the base Judean to beguile; 

Fast lock’d in sleep Iscariot resiless lies, 
By powerful Somnus o’er his yielding eyes 
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No soothing slumbers wait the guilty soul, 
Guilt is as wakeful as the midmgh: owl; 


And thus Iscariot’s mental wand’rings ran. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
* MORNING. 
Now issues morn, borne on the ray, 
That changes sable night to day; 
And makes the mountain’s lofiy height 
Glow with the dazzling rays of light, 
That giids the sky around, 
And soon the dewy drops o tnight, 
That glitter on the grass so bright, 
Dissolved in vapour take their flight, 
Far distant from the ground. 
The sylvan songsters swell their throats, 
And loud they chaunt their different notes, 
And make the woods repeat 
Their song w ich forth on zephyr floats, 
The welcome morn to greet. 
How beautious ’tis at early dawn, 
To walk upon the open lawn; 
And view the rising sun of day, 
Advancing foward on his way, 
To hear the merry songsters raise, 
Their voices in melodious lays; 
Or straying “long some winding rill, 
That issues from a neighbouring hill, 
To see its finny fishes glide 
And sparkle on the silver tide. 
Such scenes as these would oft impart, 
Some good instruction to the heart; 
‘And cause the mind to keep in view, 
The hand that form’d scenes always new. 
SYLVANUS. 
a 
For the tepertory. 
THE COMET. 
Addressed to the horror loving old maids of this our 
city from the classical pen of Daniel Dingdong 


Hail! favour’d town, which views with eagle eye, 
The kindling train that gilds the realms on high, 
Whose mighty genius sweats in glory’s rays, 
And rides exalted on the comet’s blaze. 

Hail! maids and matrons, hail! ye antique few, 
That nature eye with philosophic view, 

| That tread in nobler paths than Newton trod, 
And turn a comet to the frown of God! 

O who can bid the harp your merits ring, 

And who your sense in worthy numbers sing? 
Who dare attempt with Phebus’ languid flame 
To light the radiance of your wandrous fame? 
| To give to justice what is justice’s due, 

| And make the splendid off’ring unto you? 
Since then, Apollo all thy glories fail, 

| Come brush me comet with thy swinging tail, 
Blaze, blaze avound me with horrific sweep, 
And bid the wicked wretches sob and weep, 
Breathe o’er my stain thy sparkle-shining lyre, 
And roll my head in wonder’s wildest fire. 

But say whose glory shail I first record, 
Whose mighty wisdom mosi demands the lord, 
Or fair Eliza, maid of sense supreme, 

Who first beheld the judgmen in a dream, 








"Fill the deceitful fend’s their bosoms fill, 
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Who, pious damsel! wrapt in franuc fear, 
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Saw the wild harbinger of wo appear, ; 
Saw it approach in gilded borror mgh, 

And fling confusion though the crowded sky? . 

Or Dolly Dump, who when the dream was told 
Solved the vast riddle like the seers of old, 

And self-inspired to vicious youth declared 

The great intention that around us glared? 

Yes, Dolly, thou demand’st my strongest rhyme, 
For ne’er shall I through clouds of darkest time, 
Wipe from my mund thy great prophetic suain, 
And smooth its deep impression on my brain, 
When with contracted brow and features wise 
Thou told’st the wonder that disturb’d the skies, 
Told how, (O! horror, ) iow the airshould change , 


And summer reign wiere Boreas ought to range, 


And how to curb the wickedness of earth 

From distant realms ihe come: tlamed to birth. 

Yes, city, well Philosophy may sm.le 

To see thy children skill d in wisdom’s wile, 

To see thy antique maids instvucted soar 

Though realms where blinking idiots but adore. 
But hark! tair Dolly calls me yet again, 

To pour in mine the phrenzy ofther brain; 

I leave you now, ye herd of fouls, to go 

To hear, to learn, and then her thoughts to show, 

To show them to this wise but wicked town, 

And teach submission to Johovah’s fiown. 

But until time shali order my return, 

‘Town, let your thoughts with frantic fury burn, 

Old maids set all your wits to instant work, 

Lest off you fly like meteors at a jerk; 

For rest assured or now or then it come 

Soon shall this rocking planet share its doom, 

Soon shall its sphere in quiv’ring terror burst, 

And soon its members mingle with the curst. 

Soon shall this comet, yes this comet fair, 

Kindle a red confusion in the air, 

Shall thump against us like a buffer’s blow 

And like a trap ball knock us to and fro; 

Shall mountains dislocate, destroy the sun, 

And bid tie system undirected run, 

Yell me ye wicked, how wiil quake each soul 

When crazy ruin ranges through the whole, 

When mad disaster sheds nis crimson’d ray, 

And tears the lily cast, from smiling day; 

When sheets of flame shall fluttering shake aloud, 

And curling volumes earth distracted shroud. 

Wiil ye not tremble, say ye vicious crew, 

When red hot pitch forks quiver on your view, 


| When clouds with smoky sulphur hove: round, 


And thunder dances with terrific bound, 
When in a cinder all this earth shall le, 

And d zzling misery annoy the sky, 

When ocean shrinking from its monstrous bed, 
Shall turn each wave to eye of glaring red, 
When this same comet, O! I shrink to say, a 
Shall trail around us wild distraction’s ray, F 
To us, pale mortals, its dread wili reveal, 
And rock convulsive, and con-ulsive reel; 
When from its orbit it shall basel, fly, 

And melting all the gems that gild the sky, 
Shall be in ocean with his sapphires hurld, 
And fiery cataracts o’erwhelm the world? 








THE FATE OF A MEDLER. 


Mr. Bourne and his wife, 
Had at breakfast a strife; 
He wanted bread and butter with his tep; 
Says she, “ ET rule the rousi, 
I will have a plate of toast!”’ 
So to loggerheads with him went she.” 
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There was one Mr. Moore, 
Lodged in the second floor; 
A man very strong in the wrist— 
He overhead clutter 
About toast, bread and butter, 
So he knock’d down Mr. Bourne with his fist. 


Says Moore, “ Ods my life! 

You shall not beat your wife; 
tt is both a sin and disgrace.”— 

“ You fool!” says Mrs. Bourne, 

“ *Tis no business of yourn.”— 
And smack went a cup of tea in his face. 


CA 


Cried poor Mr. Moore, 
As he sneak’d to the door, 
© [’m surely aman without brains: 
When two married folks are flouting, 
If a stranger pokes his snout in, 
He’s sure to get it tweak’d for his pains.” 


—__— 


PIPING ALL HANDS. 


The extortion of the inn-keepers at Ports- 
mouth, on persons arriving at that port, has 
long been proverbial; in a recent instance, 
however, an attempt of this nature was com- 
pletely foiled. A few weeks ago, a gentle- 
man with his family, landed there, from the 
West-Indies, and intending to remaina short 
time until he could hear from his friends in 
London, applied to the landlord of the inn, 
to which he had been conducted, for accom- 
modation: but was told that three bedrooms 
could not be provided for his family unless 
he would engage them for a week certain, 
and that the lowest charge would be a gui- 
nea a day for the use of them. To this ex- 
orbitant demand the gentleman, after some 
expostulation, acceded. Soon afterwards, on 
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nim his boatswain and cabin boy, to whom 

he gave directions to occupy two of the 

beds, “@ and, recollect my lads,” said he, 

“ watch and watch, every three hours fife 

all hands for a general muster.” These or- 

ders were strictly complied with, to the an- 
noyance of every guest in the house: in the 
morning the landlord complained heavily of 
the disturbance, and hoped tlie captain would 
discontinue it; but the latter said that 7¢ was 
his way at sea, and did he not pay for the 
rooms? Piping all hands! was repeated on 
the second night, which produced fresh re- 
monstrances from the landlord, who decla- 
red “ that if such practices were continued, 
it would be the ruin of his house, and he 
should be satisfied if the captain would pay 
for the two nights’ occupation of the rooms, 
and discontinue bis nocturnal alarms.” Cap- 
tain L. declared, “that sleeping on shore he 
found congenial to his health, and combining 
sea customs with land conveniences afforded 
him an ample fund of amusement.” The 
third night produced a repetition of the 
alarm; but, in the morning Boniface waiied 
upon the disturber of his house, and with ma- 
ny bows and cringes, informed him, “that 
he was extremely willing to forego any char- 
ges for the three night's lodging, if the cup- 
tain would consent to sleep on board his 
ship, where he might fife all hands as ire- 
quently as he pleased; to which offer, cap- 
tain L. with apparent reluctance, acceded.” 

London Papier. 
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going to the post-office, he found letters ly- | 
ing there for him, from his friends in Lon- | 
don, requiring his immediate departure || 
from that place, as soon as he should arrive. 

On his return to the inn, he ielerened et 


landlord of the circumstance, and hoped | 


payment would not be insisted on for the 
rooms, which he had scarcely occupied: 
but to this Boniface would by no means 
consent, and high words arose between the 
parties. Capt. L. of the royal navy, who 
was well known to the landlord, happened 
to be in the house at the time, inquired in- 
to the circumstance, and discovering the 
imposition intended to be practised, offered 
to take the bargain off the gentleman’s hands, 
it was cheerfully assented to by beth par- 
ties, and the latter immediately departed 
with his family, after thanking the captain 
for his interposition. Immediately directions 
were given for the beds to be prepared, as 
capt. L. suid it was his intention to sleep 
on shore that night. “ What, all three?” 
inquired the waiter. “To be sure! am not 
- Ito pay for them?” wus the reply. In the | 


evening the captain returned, bringing with | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

As it is always our first wish to please the fair, 
|| we are sorry that the communication of Helena 
| did not come into our hands until a few days ago. 
|| We have however, perused it attentively and find 
\a talent for poetry in it, which we are ever 
ready to encourage, but it is so inaccurate in com- 
| position and touches the subject so briefly that 
| we are under the necessity of declining it. We 
shall however attend, with a great deal of pleasure, 
to any other piece she may send us; only we would 
have her take our word for it, that there exists no 
American nightingale. 

We should publish the communication of Ed- 
mund but that he has left room for a double enten- 
dre, which renders it objectionable. We believe 
this to have been unintentional, but it is not the 
less objectionable on that account. 

To the gentleman who favoured us with the 
interesting sermon on the death of Capt. Kidwell, 
we return our sincere thanks and invite him to fa- 
| vour us from time to time with his own lucubra- 
| tions, as well as such religious intelligence 
may come into his possession. 

The greatest argument in favour of Morning by 
\ Sylvanus, i is its simplicity, although it is not bad 


as 





|| poetry. We invite his correspondence. 


| he continued as follows. 


| That a christian felicity is connected with or insep- 
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We have no objections to the first number of 
the Moralist, yet we should like to see a few more 
before we commence the publication. 

The correspondent with the delicate signature, 
is informed that, nether his “Oysters, Pepperpot or 
Hot corn,” can find admittance into the Repertory. 
The communication of Humanus is published 
without comment. 

The Piece signed Historicus is reserved fo a, 
more attentive perusal. 


There is not one correct line in the blank verse 
of Senex. 






























































—_ 
We have been favoured with the perusal of a ser- 
mon on the death of Capt. John Kidwell, who died 
on the 20th of July last, within two days sail from 
Cadiz. This discourse was delivered on Sabbath 
evening, 15thof September, by the Rev. Dr. Rog- 
ers, with great pathos and apparent effect, in the 
first Baptist Meeting House, in Second street. The 
text Was from Matthew. vi. 10. 
“ Thy will be done.” 

After a few preliminary observations, the speak- 
er proceeded to expound the text and with great 
clearness and precision informed us what was* 
meant by the will of God and what implied in its 
being done by us After explaining in the clearest 
manner, the words of his text, chosen by the afflic. 
ted partner of the deceased brother of the church, 


From the foregoing observations we learn, 1, 


arable from his conformity to the will of God. Psalm 
| xxxix. 9. This is more to be desired than gold, &c. 
2. The necessity of renouncing every thing that 
comes in competition with God’s will. The source 
of human misery lies at the door of the opposition 
there is ‘n the will of manto the will of God, &c. 
3. The obligation we are under to be wholly re- 
signed when visited with the severest losses, &c. 
“Heaven gives us friends to bless the present scence; 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next.” 

He who does: all things well has recently remo- | 
| ved from our number, by the visitation of the king 
of terrors, a beloved brother, captain John Kidwell, 
who died on the 20th of July last, within two days 
sail from Cadiz on his passage home, although he 
had been sick from the time he had left our capes 
on his passage out for that port. At the time of his 
death he was at a promising period of human life, 
being only in the 32d year of his age. At his own 
special request, previous to his leaving Cadiz, in 
the anticipation of death before the vessel’s arrival 
in Philadelphia his remainsewere solemnly deposit- 
ea in the deep, but the sea must and shall give him 
up when the trumpet sounds forth, 

“ Awake, ye dead, and come to judgement.” 

Two years ago last March, our brother, who we | 
trust is now in glory, was baptized in the name 
| the Father, of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. M 
ny of the members of this church will recolle 
that his first impressions of a religious nature we 
occasioned by a shipwreck, he remaining 10 day 
on the bottom of the wreck previous to his delivel 
ance therefrom. His new life began on the water,’ 
and on the same element his nataral life termina ed, 
and the water will have to give up his body at the 
last day. Our brother’s life, conversation, social in- 
tercourse with the world and others, and in short 
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» "Fill the deceitful hiend’s thew bosoms fill, 


_ Themselves with us im endless grief to live. 
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Sooner with life the meagre fiend would part, 52. 
Than jose his goid, for dearer to his heart. 

On the tall mountain, where dishonour’d flight 
Last shanied the Tempter, all the legions light; 
The hill that trembled with his guilt before, 

With tenfold guilt now tottered tenfold more. 525 
Scarce had they rested ere the monarch cried: 
Welcome thou spot that dash’d my towering pride, 
Here on the hill from whence before I fell, 

I stand the sovereign of victorious hell. 

‘Tremble Redeemer, then the conqueror thou, 

But here I stand the haughty victor now; 530 
And see, brave chiefs, the Jews in close debate, 
Now council measures, urged by cruel hate, 

To rob the Saviour of his life, and give 


’ See how the hall is throngh’d, my chiefs, away535 
And bloody conquest greet our hopes to day. 

But soft, grey twilight from the brook now flies, 
And the dark mists of night in haste arise: 

“fhe moon now rises from the transient grave, 
And looks portentous o’er the angry wave! 440 | 
Myself and Envy will now seek the hall, | 
To guide the ponderings of the Jews while all 
The rest remain upon this lofty hill, 

Ready to act the purpose of our will. 

‘That done, Iscariot next demands our care, 
And him to urge, pale Mammon be thy sharé; 
But see half way the traitor meets his fate, 
Yonder he stalks to aid our deadly hate, 
Guilt and dissatisfaction on his brow, 

Me treads the ground with hurried step, and now 
Starts as a basilisk had struck his view, 551 
To look pale death the silent darkness through. 
Now he looks round in terrible despair, 

While rage and envy from his eye balls glare; 
And now he stops beneath the olive shade. 

Now on the ground his weary form is laid; 
Haste, drowsy Somnus o’er his senses creep, 
And hold the rebel in the bands of sleep; 

While thou, dread Mammon, to his mental sight, 
Appear in airy vision of the night; 560 | 
Exert thy power to tempt him to his fall 
And bear the traitor to the Jewish hall; 
There will myself and powrful Envy be, 
To inspire the council and to welcome thee. | 
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Ten thotisand hopes are swelling in my breast, 565 | 
Which till the deed is done can have no rest; 

_ Nerve Envy, Mammon, nerve with rage your hear ts, | 
‘Think on our wrongs and w ell perform your parts; || 
Think that the effort of his pregnant night, 
Must or advance us or destroy us quite; 
Hear, nor permit your soul to feel appal, 
Jesus.or we this night must rise or fall. 
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Tnen fall the Saviour, while the affrighted skies 








With looks of anguish see our heroes rise. 

Now for the terrible attempt, he satd, 

And with wan Envy from the mountain fied, 

To where in close assembly sat the Jews, 

A deadly potion in their breasts t’ infuse. 
Now the first watch of night had midway flown; 

The darkness drear, the wandring pathway lone, |; 

When sober Somnus, on his errad sent, 581 | 

His silent way to guilty Judas bent; 

Foliow’d by Mammon to concert the wile, 

Ply:nt the base Judean to beguile; 

Fast lock’d in sleep Iscariot resiless lies, 

By powerful Somnus o’er his yielding eyes 

The hell forged fetters held, or ali in vain, 

Had sicep endeavoured to enforce her chain; 

No soothing shumbers wait the guilty soul, 

Guilt is as wakeful as the midmgh: owl; 
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And lure the rising conscience to lie still. 
Now through the air the formless vision spread, 
And fluttered fraudful o’er Iscar.ot’s head. 
Dream on, cried Mammon, wretched Judas dream, 
Be cheating wealth, deluding Christ thy theme; 
Come fearful vision, now exert thy power, 
And aid pale Mammon is this glorious hour. 
So spoke the fiend, the vision then began, 
And thus Iscariot’s mental wand’rings ran. 
~<a 
For the Repertory. 
* MORNING. 
Now issues morn, borne on the ray, 
That changes sable night to day; 
And makes the mountain’s lofty height 
Glow with the dazzling rays of light, 
That gilds the sky around, 
And soon the dewy drops o inight, 
That glitter on the grass so bright, 
Dissolved in vapour take their flight, 
Far distant from the ground. 
The sylvan songsters swell their throats, 
And loud they chaunt their different notes, 
And make the woods repeat 
Their song w ich forth on zephyr floats, 
The welcome morn to greet. 
How beautious ’tis at early dawn, 
To walk upon the open lawn; 
And view the rising sun of day, 
Advancing foward on his way, 
To hear the merry songsters raise, 
Their voices in melodious lays; 
Or straying “long some winding rill, 
That issues from a neighbouring hill, 
To see its finny fishes glide 
And sparkle on the silver tide. 
Such scenes as these would oft impart, 
Some good instruction to the heart; 
‘And cause the mind to keep in view, 
The hand that form’d scenes always new. 
SYLVANUS. 
<< 


For the 2epertory. 
THE COMET. 


|) Addressed to the horror loving old:maids of this our 


city from the classical pen of Daniel Dingdong 


Hail! favour’d town, which views with eagle eye, 
The kindling train that gilds the realms on high, 
Whose mighty genius sweats in glory’s rays, 
And rides exalted on the comet’s blaze. 

Hail! maids and matrons, hail! ye antique few, 
That nature eye with philosophic view, 

That tread in nobler paths than Newton trod, 
And turn a comet to the frown of God! 

O who can bid the harp your merits ring, 

And who your sense in worthy numbers sing? 

Who dare attempt with Phebus’ languid flame 
To light the radiance of your wandrous fame? 
To give to justice what is justice’s due, 

And make the splendid off’ring unto you? 


, Since then, Apollo all thy glories fail, 


Come brush me comet with thy swinging tail, 
Blaze, blaze avound me with horrific sweep, 
And bid the wicked wretches sob und weep, 
Breathe o’er my stain thy sparkle-shining lyre, 
And roll my head in wonder’s wildest fire. 

But say whose glory shall I first record, 
Whose mighty wsdom mos demands the lord, 
Or fair Fliza, maid of sense supreme, 

Who first beheld the judgmem in a dream, 
Who, pious damsel! wrapt in franuc fear, 
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Saw the wild harbinger of wo appear, : 

Saw it approach in gilded horror mgh, 

And fling contusion though the crowded sky? . 

Or Dolly Dump, who when the dream was told 

Solved the vast riddle like the seers of old, 

And self-inspired to vicious youth declared 

The great intention that around us glared? 

Yes, Dolly, thou dermand’st my strongest rhyme, 

For ne’er shall I through clouds of darkest time, 

Wipe from my mund thy great prophetic su ain, 

And smooth its deep impression on my brain, 

When with contracted brow and features wise 

Thou toid’st the wonder that disturb’d the skies, 

Told how, (O! horror, ) how the air should change , 

And summer reign where Boreas ought to range, 

And how to curb the wickedness of earth 

From disiani realms ihe comet tiamed to birth. 

Yes, city, well Philosophy may sm.le 

To see thy children skill d in wisdom’s wile, 

To see thy antique maids instructed soar 

Though realms where blinking idiots but adore. 
But hark! fair Dolly calls me yet-again, 

To pour in mine the phrenzy of her brain; 

I leave you now, ye herd of fouls, to go 

To hear, to learn, and then her thoughts to show, 

To show them to this wise but wicked town, 

And teach submission to Johoval’s tiown. 

But until time shall order my return, 

‘Town, let your thoughts with frantic fury burn, 

Old maids set all your wits to msiani work, 

Lest off you fly like meteors at a jerk; 

For rest aSsured or now or then it come 

Soon shall this rocking planet share its doom, 

Soon shall its sphere in quiv’ring terror burst, 

And soon its members mingle with the curst. 

Soon shall this comet, yes this comet fair, 

Kindle a red confusion im the air, 

Shall thump against us like a buffer’s blow 

And like a trap bail knock us to and fro; 

Shall mountains dislocate, destroy the sun, 

And bid the system undirected run, 

Tell me ye wicked, how wiil quake each soul 

When crazy ruin ranges through the whole, 

When mad disaster sheds nis crimson’d ray, 

And tears the lily cast, from smiling day; 

When sheets of fiame shail fluttering shake aloud, 

And curling volumes earth disuacted shroud. 

Will ye not tremble, say ye vicious crew, 

When red hot pitch forks quiver on your view, 

When clouds with smoky sulphur hove: round, 

And thunder dances with terrific bound, 

When in a cinder all this earth shall le, 

And d zzling misery annoy the sky, 

When ocean shrinking from its monstrous bed, 

Shall turn each wave to eye of glaring red, 

When this same comet, O! 1 shrink to say, 

Shall trail around us wild distraction’s ray, 

To us, pale mortals, its dread will reveal, 

And rock convulsive, and con. ulsive reel; 

When from its orbit it shall basel, fly, 

And melting all the gems that gild the sky, 

Shali be in ocean with his sapphires hurld, 

And fiery cataracts o’erwhelm the world? 








THE FATE OF A MEDLER. 


Mr. Bourie and his wife, 
Had at breakfast a strife; 
He wanted bread and butter with his tep; 
Says she, “ TE rule ihe roast, 
I will have a plate of toast!”’ 
So to loggerheads with him went she. 
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There was one Mr. Moore, 
Lodged in the second floor; 
A man very strong in the wrist— 
He overhead clutter 
About toast, bread and butter, 
So he knock’d down Mr. Bourne with his fist. 


Says Moore, “ Ods my life! 

You shall not beat your wife; 
tt is both a sin and disgrace.”— 

“ You fool!” says Mrs. Bourne, 

“ *Tis no business of yourn.”— 
And smack went a cup of tea in his face. 


« 


Cried poor Mr. Moore, 
As he sneak’d to the door, 
T'm surely aman without brains: 
When two married folks are flouting, 
If a stranger pokes his snout in, 
He’s sure to get it tweak’d for his pains.” 


—— 
PIPING ALL HANDS. 


The extortion of the inn-keepers at Ports- 
mouth, on persons arriving at that port, has 
long been proverbial; in a recent instance, 
however, an attempt of this nature was com- 
pletely foiled. A few weeks ago, a gentle- 
man with his family, landed there, from the 
West-Indies, and intending to remaina short 
time until he could hear from his friends in 
London, applied to the landlord of the inn, 
to which he had been conducted, for accom- 
modation: but was told that three bedrooms 
could not be provided for his family unless 
he would engage them for a week certain, 
and that the lowest charge would be a gui- 
nea a day for the use of them. To this ex- 
orbitant demand the gentleman, after some 
expostulation, acceded. Soon afterwards, on 
going to the post-office, he found letters ly- 
ing there for him, from his friends in Lon- 


him his boatswain and cabin boy, to whom 

he gave directions to occupy two of the 

beds, “ and, recollect my lads,” said he, 

“ watch and watch, every three hours fife 

all hands for a general muster.” These or- 
ders were strictly complied with, to the an- 
noyance of every guest in the house: in the 
morning the landlord complained heavily of 
the disturbance, and hoped the captain would 
discontinue it; but the latter said that it was 
his way at sea, and did he not pay for the 
rooms? Piping all hands! was repeated on 
the second night, which produced fresh re- 
monstrances from the landlord, who decla- 
red “ that if such practices were continued, 
it would be the ruin of his house, and he 
should be satisfied if the captain would pay 
for the two nights’ occupation of the rooms, 
and discontinue bis nocturnal alarms.” Cap- 
tain L. declared, “that sleeping on shore he 
found congenial to his health, and combining 
seacustoms with land conveniences afforded 
him an ample fund of amusement.” The 
third night produced a repetition of the 
alarm; but, in the morning Boniface waited 
upon the disturber of his house, and with ma- 
ny bows and cringes, informed him, “that 
he was extremely willing to forego any char- 
ges for the three night’s lodging, if the cup- 
tain would consent to sleep on board his 
ship, where he might fife all hands as ire- 


tain L. with apparent reluctance, acceded.” 
London Papier. 
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don, requiring his immediate departure 
from that place, as soon as he should arrive. 
On his return to the inn, he informed the 
landlord of the circumstance, and hoped 
payment would not be insisted on for the 
rooms, which he had scarcely occupied: 
but to this Boniface would by no means 
consent, and high words arose between the 
parties. Capt. L. of the royal navy, who 
was well known to the landlord, happened 
to be in the house at the time, inquired in- 
to the circumstance, and discovering the 
imposition intended to be practised, offered 
to take the bargain off the gentleman’s hands, 
it was cheerfully assented to by beth par- 
ties, and the latter immediately departed 
with his family, after thanking the captain 
for his interposition. Immediately directions 
were given for the beds to be prepared, as 
capt. L. said it was his intention to sleep 
on shore that night. * What, all three?” 
_ Inquived the waiter. “To be sure! am_ not 
- Lto pay for them?” was the reply. In the 


evening the captain returned, bringing with | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have however, perused it attentively and find 
|a talent for poetry in it, which we are ever 
ready to encourage, but it is so inaccurate in com- 
| position and touches the subject so briefly that 
| we are under the necessity of declining it. We 
| shall however attend, with a great deal of pleasure, 
to any other piece she may send us; only we would 
have her take our word for it, that there exists no 
American nightingale. 

We should publish the communication of Ed- 
mund but that be has left room for a double enten- 
dre, which renders it objectionable. We believe 
this to have been unintentional, but it is not the 
less objectionable on that account. 

To the gentleman who favoured us with the 
interesting sermon on the death of Capt. Kidwell, 
we return our sincere thanks and invite him to fa- 
| Your us from time to time with his own lucubra- 
| tions, as well as such religious intelligence as 
may come into his possession. 
| The greatest argument in favour of Morning by 
| Sylvanus, is its simplicity, although it is not bad 
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As it is always our first wish to please the fair, | 
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We have no objections to the first number of 


the Moralist, yet we should like to see a few more 
before we commence the publication. 


The correspondent with the delicate signature, 


is informed that, nether his “Oysters, Pepperpot or 


Hot corn,” can find admittance into the Repertory. 
The communication of Humanus is published 
without comment. 


The Piece signed Historicus is reserved fo a. 
more attentive perusal. 


There is not one correct line in the blank verse 
of Senex. 


We have been favoured with the perusal of a ser- 
mon on the death of Capt. John Kidwell, who died 
on the 20th of July last, within two days sail from 
Cadiz. This discourse was delivered on Sabbath 
evening, 15th of September, by the Rev. Dr. Rog- 
ers, with great pathos and apparent effect, in the 
first Baptist Meeting House, in Second street. The 
text W4s from Matthew. vi. lv. 

“ Thy will be done.” 
After a few preliminary observations, the speak- 
er proceeded to expound the text and with great 
clearness and precision informed us what was* 
meant by the will of God and what implied in its 
being done by us After explaining in the clearest 
manner, the words of his text, chosen by the afflic- 
ted partner of the deceased brother of the church, 
he continued as follows. 
From the foregoing observations we learn, 1, 


| That a christian felicity is connected with or insep- 


arable from his conformity to the will of God. Psalm 


quently as he pleased; to which offer, cap- |) **™*- 9. This is more to be desired than gold, &c. 


2. The necessity of renouncing every thing that 
comes in competition with God’s will. The source 
of human misery lies at the door of the opposition 
there is n the will ef man to the will of God, &e. 

3. The obligation we are under to be wholly re- 
signed when visited with the severest losses, &c. 
“Heaven gives us friends to bless the present scence; 

; Resumes them to prepare us for the next.” 

He who does all things well has recently remo- 
| ved from our number, by the visitation of the king 
of terrors, a beloved brother, captain John Kidwell, 
who died on the 20th of July last, within two days 
sail from Cadiz on his passage home, although he 
had been sick from the time he had left our capes 
on his passage out for that port. At the time of his 
death he was ata promising period of human ‘life, 
being only in the 32d year of his age. At his: own 
special request, previous to his leaving Cadiz, in 
the anticipation of death before the vessel’s arrival 
in Philadelphia his remains*were solemnly deposit- 
ea in the deep, but the sea must and shall give him 
up when the trumpet sounds forth, - 

“ Awake, ye dead, and come to judgement.” 

Two years ago last March, our brother, who we 4 
trust is now in glory, was baptized in the name a 
| the Father, of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. M. 
ny of the members of this church will reculle 
that his firstimpressions of a religious nature we 
occasioned by a shipwreck, he remaining 10 da 
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and on the same element his nataral life termina ed, | 
and the water will have to give up his body at the g 
last day. Our brother’s life, conversation, social in- 





|| poetry. We invite his correspondence. 





tercours¢ with the world and others, and in short | 
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. hope that I shall be enabled to say, Thy will, O God, 


endeavour to say “ Thy will be done and not ours.” 
Pray for me, ask the prayers of the church in my 


‘to temptation. Oh that I had the wings of a dove, 


you in my absence and may you enjoy much of our 


sweet communion which he enjoyed when the Bi- 


ane ety 


ae 


ee 


_ Mount Zion, the city of the living God, the heaven- 
- iy Jerusalem, toan innumerable company of angels, 
‘to the general assembly and church of the first 


’ 
. & 
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_ pation of death has been realized He possessed a 


ae 


+s 


| 


_ return more, breathe a spirit of uniform glowing 


‘ his mind. In his very last letter to his dear partner 


‘fiad believed. He thought and so expressed himself 


“be the loving and tender husband; but thy Maker 
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his whole deportment has been since his profes- 
sion of our holy religion, as all who knew him can 
testify, becoming of the gopsel of the grace of God. 
ifis letters in general, especially those he wrote to 
his beloved wife, since he left our capes never to 


piety. The idea that the time of his bodily dissolu- 
tion was drawing nigh must have taken fast hold of 


dated Cadiz, June 18th, in speaking of his great 
and almost constant pains of body, he writes, “I 


be done.” “Dont be alarmed at my indisposition, 
perhaps it is good for me to be afflicted, it is the 
hand of the Lord and we must not complain but 


behalf, 1 always remember you and them in my 
prayers, we must watch and pray lest we enter in- 





then would I fly away and be at rest, but I must 
wait all my appointed time till my change cometh. |, 
People here go to mass on Lord’s day and at night || 
to balls, may God forgive them for they appear to |, 
know not what they do. The Lord bless and protect | 





Lord and Master’s presence.” 

Other extracts might be made of a similar nature 
from his other letters, which are peculiarly des- 
criptive of the state of his mind, his concern for 
the salvation of idolaters and unbclievers among 
whom he had to mix when abroad, his high sense 
of those spiritual privileges he enjoyed in Phila- 
delphia, the satisfaction he experienced in retire- 
ment when in Roman Catholic countries, and that 
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ble was his companion and the eternal God was his 
helper. The books which he took with him to sea 
and whicli are now in the chamber of his mourning 
widow are all of the religious kind, purely evangeli- 
eal. The hymns, since the return of his books, two of | 
which have already been sung and of which the | 
concluding one will be, were all found turned down; | 
these, with many others so found, are all descrip- | 
tive of death, eternity, and the world of glory. 

The mate and others of the ship’s company on 
hoard, when speaking of him, are filled with tears; 
they were stich witnesses of his prayers and other | 
devotional exercises that the impressions made may 
probably be never forgotten, which may God gr: 
might be the case. But our brother is no more 
to this world; Jehovah’s will has been done as it 
respects his removal from us. His apparent antici- 









trauqtil frame of soul, knowing him in whom he 


that he should not return to his earthly home, but 
he is gone to his heavenly one, even to the true 


born which are written in heaven, to God the 
‘udge of all, to the spirits of just men made per- 
bet, to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, 
ind to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better 
hings than that of Abel. There let us all be wil- 
ing to leave him; and there, do thou, our bereav- 
and beloved sister, be willing to leave him too. 
Being dead, he yet speaketh to you, his late en- 
deared partner. Read over and over his letter from 
€ape Henelopen. How does he evidence himself to 











who never dies, is also thy loving, tender, and bet- 
ter husband. “ Be still, is his voice, and know that 
Tam God.” The sea, like the grave, for awhile ap- 
pears flushed with victory. It rejoices over its prey 
but its conquest shall be of short duration only; 
your husband will rise again, and through grace, 
crowned with glory; your poor feeble nature may 
now recoil, but our religion whispers, all is well. 
We all sympathize with you, for your loss is great 
indeed: but remember that your loss is his un- 
speakable gain. Though you mourn, let me, my 
sister, most affectionately beseech you not to mur- 
mur. No more in this vale of tears will the presence 
of the late patient partner of your cares gladden 
your sight. He is gone, gone to receive, as we trust, 
an eternal crown. 
“Why do we mourn departing friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms? 
*Tis but the voice that Jesus sends, 
To call them to his arms.” 


The preacher then pathetically addressed the 


|| church, afterwards the careless and profane, par- 


ticularly the thoughtless child of the ocean, and 
concluded the service. 

The sublime truths delivered in the above dis- 
course have been received in all ages of the 
world, by the wise and good, as thefoundation of 
the only real happiness the human soul can enjoy. 
How correct was the poet when he wrote, 

The soul uneasy and confined from ho me, 
Rests and expatiates in a lile to come. 

How correct is the legate of heaven when he de- 
clares, that when the Saviour shall come, not with 
his disciples round a heap of burning coals, but. 
with his people round a burning world, the trum- 
pet shall sound, the earth and the sea shall give up 
their dead, and the corruptible bodies of those that 
sleep in him shall be changed. In vain then the bil- 
lows of the sea will attempt to roll, evaporating 
like the dews of the morning before the fervour of 
the sun, the dead shall leave their watery tombs. 
Those that are justified by faith to meet the Lord in 
the air and be conveyed to that heavenly Jerusalem 
to join in the eternal anthem that gladdens the 
skies, and sing glory and honour and praise and | 
er be unto him that sitteth upon the throne and | 
unto the Lamb, forever and ever. 

When the last trump shall térror spread, 
And earth in fiery ruin lies; 

The grave and seas shall yield their dead, 
And every soul to judgment rise! 

O! may I, ere that awful hour, 
Find that the blodd of Jesus fell 

On the dread page, with sovereign power 


To blot my sins and save my soul from hell! 
——— 


When Colonel Thornton once asked his 
coaciman, if be had any objection to go 
abroad with him? “To any place that ever 
was created,” said the fellow very eagerly. 
* Wouid you drive me to hell?” said the co- 
ionel. “ That I would,” answered the fellow, 
“that I wouid.” “ Why you would find it a 
uot birth, and you must go in first yourself, 
Tom, ise box is before the body of the couch.” 
“ No, no, | would beck your houour in, and 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 
October 12, 1811. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphta, 
from the 12th to the 19th October. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Atrophy 0 1 Inflam. of stomach 1 1 
Casualties 1 0 Infiam. of bowels 1 0 
Cholera morbus 0 2 Infiam. of liver 2 0 
Consump. of lungs 7 4 Old age 2 0 
Convuisions 0 3S Palsey 1 0 
Dropsy 1 0 Scrofula 0 2 
Inflam. in the brain 0 2 Sore throat 01 
Dysente 2 0 Small pox, natural 0 1 
Debility 0 1 Suil born 0 1 
Fever 0 1 Sudden 1 0 
Fever, remittent 0 1 Teething ie | 
Fever, bilious 2 °1 Worms 01 
Fever, typhus 1 2 Unknown 2 0 
Gangrene 1 0 _— 
Hooping cough O 1 25 29 
Hives 0 1 _- 
Inflam. of lungs 0 1 Total 54 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 8 Between 50 and 60 6 
Between 1 and 2 8 60 70 3 
2 5 7 70 80 0 

Ss hy 1 80 90 2 

10 =0u 5 90 100 1 

20 3u 7 100—Ss «110 0 

2) 40 7 — 

40 50 0 Total 54 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOUN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o'clock. 


October14 71 72 73 
15 65 66 66 
16 63 65 70 
17 60 62 61 
18 55 69 62 
19 64 66 69 





JOSEPH HUTTON 
NFORMS his friends and the public that hie 
room, No. 64 Lombard street, will be opened 
on the 15th of October for the purpose of evening 
tuition, from six until nine o’clock. It is his inten- 
tion to limit his number, the advantages of which 
need no comment. 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sube 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscriberg 
and become responsible for the payment, shall ree 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re. 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Ree 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 











PHILADFLPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 








wait at the gate; I know my place.” 


Marshall's alley, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
near St. Mary’s church, . 








